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EDITED BY WILLIAM J. ALLINSON. | XIV. was the confiscation of their estate, and 

ma their infant son they fled from the fury of 

their oppressors to Holland. Their flight was 
perilous; and to effect the safety of his wife 
and child, John Benezet chose a fearful plan. 
He secured the services of a young man oa 
whose fidelity he could rely to accompany them 
beyond the frontier. On approaching a military 
post that lay in the way of their further prog- 
ress, their adventurous friend presented him- 
self to the sentinel with an instrument of death 
in one hand and a purse of money in the other, 
saying, “Take your choice; here is a worthy 
family flying from persecution, and they sha// 
pass.” The guard took the guld, and they es- 
caped, 

Their first refuge was in Rotterdam, where 
they stayed only a few months: then, following 
the channel through which the storm-driven 
tide of Protestantism has so often flowed, they 
crossed the North Sea, and chose London as 
along the foot of a gentle slope on which stands| their residence. Entering into mercantile pur- 
the city of St. Quintin. Its name is familiar to} suits, John Stephen Benezet, in some degree, 
the readers of Prescott and Motley as the spot} repaired his broken fortunes, and educated his 
chosen by Philip LI. for the beginning of that|son with reference to his following the same oc- 
Jong and cruel contest between despotism and | cupation. 
the rights of man that eaded in the establish- Very little information is left respecting the 
ment of Protestantism in the Netherlands.| habits and disposition of Anthony Benezet in 
Here, surrounded by the stir of prosperous in-| his boyhood ; but no doubt, the vivacity so con- 
dustry, and the beauty of suburban orchards |spicuous in his mature years, was no less so in 
and gardens, was the home of John Stephen early life; and that the piety that bore such 
Benezet and his wife; two of the most noted| abundant fruit had been fostered in the morn- 
and wealthy persons in the city. ing of his day, is evident from the fact, that at 

They were representatives of ancient and | fourteen he joined in membership with Friends. 
honorable families, who, through many genera-| l’our years later, the free and enterprising 
tions, had devotedly adhered to their conscien- spirit of his father led them across the Atlantie, 
tious principles. very note in the long line|and the family became permunently established 
of their family record was accompanied by some|in Philadelphia. 
pious sentiment; and when, by the hand of his} Forsome years Anthony Benezet was unsettled 
grandfather, Anthony’s birth was registered in|inhis occupations. He entered first into mercan- 
1713, there was added, ‘‘ May God bless him, | tile, then into manufacturing employments, but 
and make him a partaker of His mercies.” But} fouod them so uncongenial that he finally with- 
John Stephen Benezet and his wife had asso-| drew from all such pursuits, as not being in ac- 
ciated themselves with the persecuted Hugue-| cordance with the path he believed himself called 
nots, and pow that their happiness seemed to be| upon to take; feeling that he could be happy 
cowplete, their pleasant home and all their} only whiledevoting all his energies to the service 
worldly wealth had to be given up. of his Redeemer and the g good of his fellow-men, 
Among the last acts of the reign of Louis‘ without distinction of race or nation. 
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“ ANTHONY Benezet. From the oriyinal mem- 
oir: revised, with additions, by Witson Ar- 
MISTEAD.” Philada.: Lippincott & Co. 1859. 
The above is the title of a book that is wor- 

thy of more attention than it has received. A 

clearer arrangement of its contents, and an 

easier style, wight have made it more popular. 

The following narrative is chiefly drawn from its 

ages. 
Not far from the northwestern boundary of 

France the head waters of the Somme wind 
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REVIEW. 


Henceforth, whoever needed instruction, 
whoever was in want, whoever was afflicted or 
oppressed, became the object of his unbounded 





tion were such as the most pious and enlight- 
ened-of our day have adopted. While cultiva- 
ting the mental powers, and leading his pupils 


love and care as far as his knowledge extended.j into an acquaintance with languages, mathe- 
The instruction of youth in useful learning} matics, history, and some of the pataral sci- 


was one field of labor into which he early en- 


tered, and following that independent live of 


thought that enabled him to perceive what was 
just and natural, irrespective of custom and 
usage, he marked out a system of education for 
his own practice, very different from that in use 
at that period. ‘The discipline of schools, at | 
the time he aes a reformation, was of all sys- 
tems the most repugnant to the plain apy 
of nature, reason, and Christianity.” He s 





ences, his greatest object was to lay as the 
foundation ‘a true estimate of human life, 
and the amendment of the heart, whence obedi- 
ence and love to God, benignity to man, and a 


| tender regard for the whole creation, necessarily 


flow.’ 

An instance of his patience and perseverance 
was given in his attention to a deaf and dumb 
lgirl. “She acquired, during two years, under 
| his tuition, such instruction as enabled her to en- 


that its operation tended to produce saleiadi joy intercourse with society. 


dispositions and to lessen ability. “ With Lord 


‘ At that time the deaf and dumb were not 


Bacon, he was convinced, that what is learned] only neglected, but often proscribed, as being 


willingly, and at the proper season, makes the 
deepest impression ; and that much depends on 
the manner of conveying lessons of instruction 
to the juvenile understanding.” The plan that 
Benezet pursued was theretore that of mild- 
ness. He investigated the natural dispositions 
of his pupils, and adapted his management of} 
them to their various tempers. 

About the twenty-third year of his age he 
was warried to Joyce Marriott, a lady whose 
piety and ready sympathies peculiarly fitted her 
for such a union. From that day to the close 
of life, throughout nearly half a century, Bene- 
wet enjoyed the happiness of a home hallowed 
by the spirit of love and peace, and gladdened 
by an open-handed hospitality. Shortly after 
this event, he entered upon his first engage- 
ment as a teacher, at Germantown, where he 
resided for three years. In 1742 he was solicit- 
ed to take charge of a school in Philadelphia, 
founded by charter from William Peun, and 
filled the office for twelve years to the entire 
satisfaction of his employers. 

In 1755 he established a school on his own 
account for the instruction of girls, and soon 
found himself ‘‘ entrusted with the education of 
the daughters of the most affluent and respect- 
able inhabitants of the city. To his amiable 
and interesting pupils he was endeared by the 
exercise of an uncommon degree of religious 
care; and such was the urbanity of his man- 
ners, and the lenity of his treatment, that the 
character of the tutor was lost in an indulgence 
wore unlimited than even parental fondness is 
apt to dispense. This mode of treatment pro- 
duced a correspondent respect and regard from 
his scholars, in whose hearts was deeply implant- 
ed the strongest attachment to their preceptor 
and friend.” “‘ When not immediately engag- 
ed in their studies he was op the most social 
terms with his pupils, and regularly assigned a 
portion of the time usually allotted for business 
to indulging them with suitable recreation and 
amusement, in an apartment constructed for the 
purpose.” His views on the subject of educa- 








under the curse of Heaven. lao some countries 
they were regarded as monsters, and put to 
death. Naturalists, legislators, divines, and 
even parents, were agreed in the impracticabili- 
ty of conveying knowledge otherwise than by 
speech, thereby excluding the deaf mute from 
all means of intellectual improvement. Al- 
though Benezet’s efforts in this case to organize 
and develop ideas, did not reach the perfection 
since attained by his countrymen, the Abbé De 
L’Epeé and the Abbé Sicard, and others, he de- 
serves credit for an attempt, which in point of 
originality in Philadelphia, if not in America, 
must be awarded to him.” Were an estimate 
of his worth to be formed by a reference to the 
services he rendered as an instructor of youth, 
he would be entitled to the distinguishing con- 
sideration, respect and gratitude of succceding 
generations. But this appropriation of his time 
formed only one of the numerous engagements 
of his active life. 

“ About the year 1750, it was observed that 
his feelings were deeply affected with the in- 
iquity of the slave trade, the unlawfuluess of 
carrying negroes into captivity, and the cruel- 
ties exercised by those who purchased and em- 
ployed them. ‘The impulses of duty then, for 
the first time, brought him from the retirement 
of private life before the world, to lift up his 
voice in behalf of an oppressed and wretched 
portion of his fellow-beings. And when the 
astonishing effects of his labors in this work of 
mercy are reviewed, no doubt can be enter- 
tained that his commission proceeded from on 
high.” 

In order to havea just estimate of the labors 
of Anthony Benezet in the cause of the African 
race, we must recollect that when ke came forth 
as their advocate, the slave ship, “ freighted with 
sighs, and chartered by sin,” moved onwards 
with the trade winds of the Atlantic in guilty 
security ; that the slave wept and toiled in cruel 
bondage almost unnoticed, and even “ Friends” 
held their fellow. men as property, and received 
the unrequited services of women and chil- 
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dren But the : of Jestion w was y aroused, eed 
a mighty band of philanthropists was about to 
spring into exis ate, whose principles, rooted | 
in the love of God, flowed out in acts of right- | 
eousness to mankind. 

Beuezet*always began his reforms at homey! 
Without delay he established in his adopted | 
city an evening school for colored people, taught | 
by hims: lf gratuitously ; 
system of education for the colored race pur- 
sued by his brethren in religious profession, 
and when they enlarged upon his plan, he con- 
tinued unwearied in the contribution of his 
time, money and influence to its support ;— 
devoting much of the last two years of his life 
in personal attendance at the school, wheu the 
weakness of his constitution needed more indul- 
gence. 

‘Having already awakened observation and 
reflection in P hiladelphia, and in some measure | 
removed the unjustifiable prejudi ce against ne- 
groes, he was prepared to make an appeal on 
their behalf to the justice and clemency of 
comimunities and nations. [is first attempts to 
enlighten the public mind were made by com- 
posing and circulating, through the medium of 
almanacs and newspapers, detached pieces on 
the unlawfulness of slavery.” After this he 
published several works on the slave-trade, in- 
cluding historical and geographical accounts of 
portions of Africa. These were printed at his 
own expense, and, accompanied bya letter, were 
sent to persons of note and influence in Amer- 
ica and Europe. ‘“ No exertion was too great, 
nor any service too minute, for him to under- 
take to advance the righteous cause of justice 
aod mercy. (uve day he would be surrounded 
by the sable children of Africa, imparting ad- 
vice, or deriving information from them concern- 
ing the cruelties they had suffered; and the 
next day, engaged in composing essays on the 
subject ; addressing letters to friends and stran- 
gers, from whom he hoped some aid could be 
obtained ; or with an innocent boldness, he 
would be spreading the cause of the poor negro, 
in the language of warning and persuasion, be- 
fore statesmen and sovereigns.” ‘He left no 
means untried to enli; ghten the public con- 
svience. He subsidized the almanacs which 
Franklin published, and used their extensive 
circulation to disseminate his views. He con- 
tinued to write and priat innumerable tracts, 
svattering large editions of them at his own ex- 
pense.” [t was said that he was in the constant 
practice of carrying various anti-slavery paw- 
phiets in his pockets for distribution. These, 
and his correspondence with mea of eminence 
in various parts of the world, were not long in 
producing decided results ‘ Though preceded 

by Lay and Sandiford in the same line of labor, 
Benezet was the first who effectually called 
public attention to the wrongs of the negro.” 





{lis writings stimulated Granville Sharp, gave 
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a lasting impulse to the mind of Thomas Clark- 
son, and encouraged the French historian, the 
Abbé Raynal. He corresponded with these 
gentlemen, with Benjamin Franklin, John 
iW esley, Dr. John Fothergill, Governor Living g- 
stone, George Whitfield; wrote to Charlotte, 
Queen of Great Britain, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 


; thus inaugurating that ' and to the Queens of France and Portugal. 


(To be continued.) 


( naiaiahle 
CHALMERIANA, 

No. Il. 
ntiuned from page 547.) 

The author of that extraordinary book—the 
|Natural History of Enathusiasm—proposes a 

beautiful aualysis of the order and harmony of 

‘arian He says that events may be di- 
{0 


(Co 


vided into two classes—those which arise in 
the ordinary course of experience, and which, 
being regulated by certain known laws, natural 
r moral, may, to a certain, and often a great 
extent, be calculated beforehand, and thus 
bring into exercise the quality of prudence—or 
the usefal faculty of long-sightedness. Indeed, 
a careful observation and right estimate of such 
causes and effects may be said to constitute the 
best kind of worldly wisdom. Another, and 
more limited class of events, may be described 
as incidental or fortuitous. These intersect 
the common course, the straight onward line of 
our experience, from a multitude of different 
points. They bear laterally upon us, and arise 
out of an endless and ever-varied train of causes, 
connected very probably with the life and con- 
duct of others—originating, it may be, in some 
idle word or some thoughtless action, of some 
junknown person whose mortal existence has 
been closed for centuries. And yet these appa. 
rently stray circumstances often intersect our 
path just at such a time, and insuch a manner, 
as enable them to serve the most important 
purposes for our temporal aud spiritual good. 
For perfect must be the skiil and wisdom of 
that Omniscient Being who wields this infi- 
nitely intricate machinery, often inclines its 
forces in answer to prayer, and never fails to 
apply them to the highest advantage of his be- 
lieving and obedient children ! 

One of the first conversations which I en- 
joyed with Dr. Chalmers in this place ( Edin- 
burgh) had relation to this subject. Imme- 
diately on receiving a note from me to tell him 
of our being here, he came to us in the kindest 
manner, and has since been an almost daily and 
ever-acceptable and cheering visitor. I have 
found his visits like two things of which I have 
lately experienced the vast importance—a tonic 
Sor the faint and a crutch for the lame. 

I was telling him one day how much I ad- 
mired the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
though not always in full agreement of seati- 
ment with its unknown author. He quite 
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agreed with me as to the excellence of the}incomprehensible nature of God, with whom it 
work. may, perhaps, be truly said that there /s no tense, 


Chalmers. “TI was always glad to see the} we may confess that this forms no objection to 


book iv wy library worn and battered with use. 
What do you think of the chapter on Provi- 
dence? of the manner in which he proposes to 
reconcile its universal order with its special 


his viewof the subject. Can we, on the whole, 
do better than put our mouths in the dust, and 
exclaim with the Apostle—*O the.depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 


provisions? What do you think of his inter-}of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
sec ting lines ?”’ and his ways past finding out—for of him, and 
“Tt isa good hypothesis admirably stated.” through him, and to him, are a// things ?” 
Chalmers. I have been led to form a some-}| We agreed that behind the veil of the appa- 
what different hypothesis. I should say that!rently unchanging order and sequences of na- 
every circumstance which happens to us, of a|ture there is hidden the ever. present and ever- 
nature which leads us to ascribe it to the) acting hand of God, which moulds and fashions 
special Providence of God, or to regard it as anjall things according to his will, and provides 
answer to prayer, may be traced to its natural abundantly for the needs of his dependent and 
cause, and that cause an anterior train of cir-! obedient children. 
cumstances to a certain exteat, but that our} Chalmers. “We ought always to distin- 
powers of investigation are soon foiled, and that guish between such an explanation of any difh- 
behind the curtain of observation there lies a} leulty in the theory of religion, as is proved in 
vast and hidden space, which affords abundant | Se ‘ripture to be the true one, and an hy pothesis 
room for the exertion of the peculiar Provi-|of oar own by which the difficulty may be rec- 


dence of Him who answers the prayers of his! 


believing children.” 

Another morping, at my request, he repeated | 
this statewent, and illustrated his hypothesis as 
follows: 

Chalmers. “A missionary, whose move- 
ments are of importance to the diffusion of the 


message of love to the heathen world,—is safely | 
wafted across the ocean. Such a circumstance 
may fairly be regarded as purely Providential, 
and as an instance of the tender protection and 
care, which God condescends to bestow in an 
es pecial manper upon his own servants. The| 
vessel might be propelled by an immediate act 
of divine power, or by the wind; if by the | 
wind, its motion was not miraculous, The wind 
might be produced by the simple fiat of the 
Creator, or by the condensation of vapor. If 
by the latter, there was again no miracle. The 
condensation of vapor might also be specially 
ordained, or it might arise from absence of 
heat on the surface of the ocean. If the latter, 
again no miracle; but we are soon lost in the 
depths of meteorology, and behind the wind 
and the condensation of vapor, and the absence 
of heat on the waters—and beyond the utmost 
limit of our observation—there lies a hidden 
train of causes on which the special and imme- 
diate Providence of God may act in a manner 
of which we can have no conception. Thus 
may we reconcile the peculiar exertions of di- 
vine love, in answer to the prayers of his chil- 
dren, with all the regularities of an harmonious 
system.” 

I remarked that since tie first cause of the 
final result must in such a case be long anterior 
to it in point of date, his hypothesis was 
grounded on the supposition that the prayer]a 
was fore-known, and the answer to it pre-or- 
dained. When, however, we call to mind the 








onciled. Yet hypotheses of this kind serve a 
purpose of great importance. They parry the 
objections of the infidel. My hypothesis, I 
might say to the unbeliever, is one among 
many by which the knot may be untied. Pos- 
sibly it may be the true one, but whether it be 


so or not, it is sufficient to show that your 
Gospel,—a child of God, prepared to bear his' 


vaunted difficulty is not insurmoungable, and 
that reason cannot sanction your pressing it 
upon us as an objection to our religion.’ 

I observed that the great object of Bishop 
Butler’s “ Analogy” was to parry objections ; 
jand we agreed that in this respect that noble 
work had served a most important purpose in 
| promoting the cause of Truth. Chalmers ex- 
pressed his admiration of Butler’s unsopbisti- 
cated mind and absence of affectation. 

Chalmers. ‘1 strongly recommend your 
reading Leibnitz Essais sur la Theodicée. He 
combines the mind of a philosopher and a pro- 
found knowledge of metaphysics with an un- 
qualified regard for Christianity aod its whole 
system of essential doctrine. I was telling 
Mrs. Gurney, atthe Museum, of the hypothes/s by 
which he accounts for the origin and existence 
of evil. Take any complete part of creation— 
an animal for example. How perfect is the 
machine—how beautiful its proportions—how 
absolute the harmony of its constituent parts— 
how admirably it works! But look at some 
fragment of the creature, a piece of a nail, a 
broken bit of bone, or a claw. How unsightly 
it is—how unmeaning! how little worthy, as 
far as it appears, of the master hand of infinite 
skill and wisdom! Now, all the evil which we 
perceive around us, afflicting as it is to our 
feelings, and trying to our faith, may be noth- 
ing more than a “small, unsightly fragment ; 
and in its connection with the moral universe 
of God may form a part of a perfectly harmoni- 
ous and glorious whole.’ 
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I mentioned Dr. Southwood Smith’s Illus- 
trations of the Divine Government. ‘This au- 
thor, whose work is popular among the Unita- 
rians, solves all the attributes of God into pure | 
devominates sin, “ Moral evil 377 
ascribes it to the direct appointment of God, and 
peaarer ip to infer that it not only prot motes the | 
general good, but, taken in connection with its 
correctiug consequen "es, in the end enhances | 
the happiness of the sinner. Hence, it follows | 
that if a mon murders his parents, or flays his 
children alive, he will be the better for it in| 
the A friend of mine, for whom I} 
have a personal regard, once told me that I 
should find his faith written in this extraordi- 
nary book. If so, it is not too much to say 
that his faith is both weak and wicked. 

Chalmers. ‘It is a dangerous error to re- 
duce the divine attributes to the single quality 
Our best metaphysicians (espe- 
cially Brown) teach us that the ethical virtues 
are in their nature unalterably independent. 
Justice is an ethical virtue distinct inits origin, 
character and end,and must not be confounded 
with any other. These principles apply to the 
moral attributes of God.” 

“ Yes,’ I said, “they are blended, but not | 
confused.” 

Chalme rs. 
not unity. 


7 
benevo ence 5 


long run. 


of goodness. 


“There is union in them, but 
The harmony, yet distinctness of 


the divine moral attributes is most instructively 


inscribed on the atonement of Christ.” 

Truly, l replied, that is a point where justice 
and benevolence meet, where God has displayed 
at once his abhorrence of sia and his mercy to| 
the sinner. 

Chalmers. “Brown had very low and in- 
adequate views of the character of God. The 
same may be said of Palev; witness his found- 
ing his system of morals on expediency. This | 
was, indeed, a degradat‘on in a Christian moral 
philosopher, and the more so, as even a Cicero 
could declaim against ‘ as the basis of 
morals. | wentioned an anecdote which I have | 
heard of Paley in his last illness, which is said 
to have had the authority of Wm. Hay, the late 
noted surgeon at Leeds, and which, if true, 
remirkably consoling. When not far from his 
end, Paley, in conversing with some of his 
fawily or friends, took a calm review of his| 
several works. He expressed the deep regret | 
and dissatisfaction which at that awful time he! 
felt in the recollection of his Mora/ Philosophy. 
He was happy to believe that his Natural The-| 
ology and Evidences of Christ were sound and | 
usetul works; but the book on which his mind 
then dwelt with the greatest pleasure was his'| 
Horz Pauline.” 

Chalmers. “Tam not surprised at this—it| 
is an admirable statement of evidence, and dis- | 
plays a more masterly band than any of his| 
vther works.” 

Our Lord ! 


utilitas , 


is 





3 


1as declared that unless we are! 


| stage at least nine months in the year. 
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‘‘ converted and become as little children,” we 
shall “in no wise enter the kingdom of Heav- 
en.” I have heard that this lucid.and powerful 
writer became a little child, in the best sense of 
the terms, before hedied. I have also heard it 


stated, on what appeared to be good authority, 


that had his posthumous works been chronologi- 
cally arranged, they would have displayed a 
gradually progressive change from a sort of semi- 
pelagianism to a sound and evangelical view of 
Christianity. It is delightful to be able to 
ascribe such a man as Paley to the company of 
true believers in a Crucified Redeemer. 


— -—e.- — 


The sanctification of the will—that inner 
root-work in the very depth and mystery of our 
being—is the great point of all. This is foun- 
tain-work, and lo! the flowers and fruits will 
bloom and ripen to perfection; this is heart- 
work, and lo! the whole system will partake of 
the health of the vital organ—a sanctified will 
is the very kernel of spiritual life. — Power. 


+ wee 


TRIMBLE ON INSECT ENEMIES OF FRUIT TREES. 


(Concluded from page 552.) 
We hasten to conclude our brief extracts 
|from Dr. Trimble’s book, hoping that many of 
our readers will test his theory. 


The apple moth larvz can be found in this 
Those 
that come out of the later apples and pears re- 
main as caterpillars through the fall and winter, 
and many of them till quite late in the spring; 
then during two or three weeks they will be 
found in the pupa or chrysalis state. In the 
Sixth month the cases will often be seen, the 
moth having escaped. In taking off scales of 
bark at this time, or even in approaching a tree, 
the moth will often flutter away almost unper- 
ceived. It is so nearly the color of the bark 
as seldom to be noticed when at rest. This is 


| stated to be characteristic of many moths; 


though not having the power ascribed to the 
chameleon to adapt themselves in color to the 
object on which they rest, they are so strikingly 
like the bark of the trees oa which we find 
them as to escape casual notice. This insect in 
its pupa state, like many others, will be found 
torpid and apparently helpless in its cocoon ; 
but when its time comes to escape from this 
condition it has some locomotive power, and by 
a wriggling motion forces itself to an outside 
opening. This is a necessity to the perfecting of 
the wings, which could not be expanded in so 
confined a space. The life of this insect as a 
moth is short. If it came to this last and per- 
fect condition early in the season, the fruits 
would not be ready for it, and it would die be- 
fore fulfilling its mission. Nature makes no 
such mistakes. The fruits will be ready for the 


| moths when the moths are ready for the fruits. 


In a few weeks the caterpillar from the egg of 
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the moth will be matured, and found in its co- 
coon under a scale of bark, appearing as a 
moth in the Kighth month, and living as a cat- 
erpillar not half as many weeks as the winter 
caterpillar did months ; the one living in a tem- 
perature below zero, and frozen solid as ice 
the other enduring the hottest weather of our 
climate. 

Wich the view of ascertaining conclusively 
what benefits are rendered to the fruit growers 
by the birds frequenting our orchards, Dr. 
Trimble has killed a great number of the sev. 
eral varieties, common in his neighborhood, 
and examined the contents of their stomachs. 
He thus convinced himself that they fed 
largely upon the very insects which are most 
injurious to fruits, and that they ought by all 
means to be protected. He observes: ‘The 
killing of so many birds has been a most repug- 
nant task; but I have nerved myself to it in 
the cause of science. I felt there was a want of 
such information, and once procured it could not 
be wanted again. The comparatively few thus 
sacrificed would become martyrs for the good of 
the many. Many of these investigations have 
been of surpassing interest, from the conscious- 
ness that such knowledge, if properly dissem- 
inated, would create a public sentiment even 
stronger than law, for the protection of the 
birds.” The Baltimore oriole, the downy 


woodpecker, the chickadee, wren, catbird, cedar 
bird, bobolink, 


and sparrows are enumerated 
among those whose services to the orchard are 
most valuable. 

For the purpose of trapping the apple worm 
Dr. Trimble recommends ropes of hay; to be 
wound around the trunks of the trees as soon 
as the fruit shows signs of the worms being at 
work, say from the middle to the end of the 
Sixth month. He found that considerable 
numbers of the worms, when the trees were 
much infested, sought the concealment afforded 
by the bards of hay, which he says should be 
examined and the worms destroyed every two 
weeks during the warm weather, the earlier 
broods of worms becoming moths, and produ- 
cing a second crop. If the orchard is pastured 
the bands must of course be placed out of reach 
of the animals. Sometimes it may be necessary 
to place them round the limbs, and in that case 
the scales of bark on the trunks of the trees 
below them should be scraped off. 

As has been already observed, every fruit that 
has been destroyed by the curculio falls to the 
ground with the young grub within, and con- 
tinues there long enough to give the vigilant 
fruit grower ample time to destroy it. In the 
case of the apple worm, however, the case is 
different, as many of them escape from the fruit 
before it falls. For these some kind of trap is 
needed, and the rope or band of hay is the best 
that Dr. Trimble has been able to devise. The 
care of a large orchard in this way would be 
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attended certainly with no small trouble and 
expense; but if Dr. Trimble be not greatly 
mistaken it would be amply repaid. With one 
more quotation from his pages we shall close 
the remarks upon the apple moth. 

‘“‘ August 23d. I have to-day been examining 
my various hay-rope traps that were applied on 
the 14th of last month. I find that they should 
have been attended to sooner. About one in 
five of the worms have gone through their 
transformation and become moths, leaving only 
the empty pupa case. Ninty-seven had taken 
refuge under one of these hay ropes on an 
apple tree; forty-two under another; twenty- 
seven under another, and six under one that 
had been applied to a single branch of a tree. 
When three coils were made of this rope the 
worms were mostly found between the first and 
second coil, counting fromtheground. They do 
not secrete themselves in the hay, but under it. 
If there are scales of bark on the tree, some 
use them also as an additional covering; but 
most of these had dug out little excavations, 
saucer-shaped cavities, in the bark, round the 
edges of which they had made their silken 
cocoons, and this cocoon lies in the little dark 
protected space between the little concavity and 
the hay rope, bound to the bark on one side, 
but not usually having any connection with the 
hay on the other. This contrivance seems pecu- 
liarly attractive to these worms. The tree was 
large and old enough to have the body well cov- 
ered with scales of bark, under which they usu- 
ally conceal themselves ; but upon a caretul ex- 
amination only one could be found either above or 
below that was not immediately under the rope. 
* * If the hay rope will catch ninty-seven 
out of ninety- eivht that take to the trees, it will 
prove an effectual way of getting rid of this 
most formidable enemy, and it is hardly pos- 
sible to find any other material so cheap or 
so easy of application. In examining the trap, 
all that is necessary is to slip it up the body of 
the tree a few inches, and all the little cocoons, 
with the worms inside of them, are so perfectly 
exposed that nothing remains to be done but 
to crush them with the palm of the hand, 
either with or without gloves; then push the 
rope back again to the same place, or lower if 
necessary, to make itas tight as it will bear 
without breaking. One rope will last the sea- 
son if carefully managed.” 

=a 

DOCTRINE, OF THE WALDENSES. 

4theras in former times it hath beene the 
manner to cause the poore and desolate widow 
to spend much siluer, hauing lost her Husband, 
vpon singers, and ringers, and eaters and drink- 
ers, whilest shee sits weeping and fasting, 
wronging hereby her fatherlesse children ; to 
the end that losse be not added to losse, it is 
our duty, taking pitty on them, to aid them 
with our councell and with our goods, aecord- 
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ing to that ability that God hath bestowed on 
vs, tuking care that the children be well in- 
structed, to the end, that liuing like Christians, 
according to the will of God, they may labour 
to get their liuing, as God hath ordained and 
commanded.—Lvthers’ Fore-rvnners. 


- ee - 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS’ NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
INSTRUCTION IN NORTH 


SCRIPTURAL 
CAROLINA. 


A notice was issued some months ago that; 


there would be held, for one week, a convention, 
rather in the form of a normal school, at Spring- 
field Meeting-house, for superintendents, teach- 
ers and others interested in the First-day school 
cause ; that by the mutual instruction and en- 
couragement one of another all might thus be- 
come better equipped for the work. 

[n compliance with said notice, at the ap- 
polated time on the 2d inst., more than one 
hundred persons assembled, nearly all Friends, 
and chiefly of the younger portion of Society— 
representing nine or ten different Monthly 
Meetings. In one week noue could expect to 
accomplish much in the acquisition of Scriptural 
knowledge, but an equally important object for 
the time .being was to learn Avw to study, and 
exemplify methods of instruction and govern- 
ment adapted to the various ages and attain- 
ments liable to be met with in our schools; 
and also to diseuss such questions as relatt to 
the duties and responsibilities of those engaged 
in the good work 

Will not all who have had experience in the 
management of schools admit that a young or 
iuexperienced teacher will learn much more 
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seen that to the little ones the school was a dry 
occasion, too nearly void of instruction. The 
following are among the topics discussed at the 
various sittings, viz: 

How to study a lesson. 

What are the duties of Superintendents of 
First-day schools ? 

What are the prominent qualifications of a 
good teacher ? 

How can we best fill up a school and keep it 
full? 

What ought to be taught in our First-day 
schools ? 

W hat can parents do to help this work ? 

How to conduct infant classes. 

What is the chief aim of First-day school in- 
struction ? 

The solemn importance of realizing conver- 
sion for ourselves, and of laboring, in the love 
of Christ, for the conversion of the children. 

Let none imagine that the daily round of ex- 
ercises was anything like putting the dry ma- 
|chinery of a school in motion just to see how it 
| would work, or that the reverence due to such 
| subjects was forgotten in the inquiry how to 
iteach. The opening chapter from morning to 

morning was followed by a season of solemn 
waiting, in which petitions were offered for best 
help, that, in mercy, were not permitted to go un- 

answered. 
Great unanimity of sentiment prevailed on 
the various topics under discussion, and where 
| homaat differences did occur, kindness ruled. 
The attendance and the interest increased 
steadily from day to day. 

Generally, and especially during the discus- 


readily and practically from seeing (as nearly as} sion of the last subject in the above list, there 
may be) a model of the work to be done, than}seemed to prevail an individual sense of our 
from reading, or being lectured on the subject ?| great insufficiency for these things,—that of 
In accordance with this view a school was or-| ourselves we.can do nothing, and that our sole 
ganized by appointing a Superintendent, divid-| reliance is on the great Teacher of teachers. 

ing the company into three classes, and assign-| The closing scene of the school was affecting 
ing a lesson to each; to one a lesson in the|and instructive in no common degree, and 
bouk of Matthew, to another, in Acts, and to| crowned a week of merciful favors. The 24th 
the third, in Genesis. Teachers were appointed | Psalm was read near the close, followed by a 
over these, aud all were carefully to prepare} wost impressive solemnity. The power of the 


their lessons. The teachers were exchanged 
from day to day so as to bring in the services of 
a larger number. While one class recited, all 
the others were spectators, and, with the text 
before them, followed the recitation, at liberty 
to propose questions. 

Each day, in addition to these three recita- 
tions, a lesson in Scripture geography, and the 
discussion of two or more subjects, the man- 
ner in which infant classes may be conducted 
was well exemplifi‘d by experienced teachers, 
the class being made up of little children from 
five to eight years old, These exercises elicited 
marked attention, and there is ground for hope 
that they will impart a new feature to many of 
the schools for the future. 

In too many instances last season it was to be 


Iloly Spirit was over us; and, under its con- 
straining influence, some ten or twelve cf the 
| young people either bowed the knee in suppli- 
cation, or spoke feelingly and appropriately to 
the occasion. All was “ done decently, and in 
order.” It seemed, truly, a Pentecostal hour, 
in which impressions of duty were sealed anew 
| on many hearts, strengthening us to go forth to 
' our work, joyfully bearing the cross in the cause 
of our common Redeemer. J. M. 
Bush Hill, N. C., 4th mo. 17th, 1867. 
entities 


CHILDREN. 


Children are much more susceptible than 
grown-up people to all noxious influences ; they 
are affected by the same things, but much more 
quickly and seriously, namely : by want of fresh 
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air, of proper warmth, want of cleavliness in{ nated by the Representatives or any part of 


house, clothes, bedding, or body; by startling 
noises, improper food, or want of punctuality ; 
by dulness and by want of light ; by too much 
er too little covering in bed or when up; by 
want of the spirit of management generally in 
those in charge of them. One can, therefore, 
only press the importance, as being yet greater 
in the case of children,—greatest in the case of 
sick children,—of attending to these things. 

That which, however, above all, is known to 
injure children seriously is foul air, and the 
most seriously at night. Keeping rooms where 
they sleep tight shut up is destruction to them. 
And if the child’s breathing be disordered 
by disease, a few hours only of much foul air 
may endanger its life, even where no inconve- 
nience is felt by grown-up persons in the same 
room.— Florence Nightingale. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 4, 1867. 


Onto.—In accepting the post made vacant 
by the sickness of our dear friend, the former 
Editcr, we have earnestly desired to pursue 
those things which make for peace, and things 
whereby one may edify another. In the preva- 
lence of this desire, and in love sincere for all 
Friends, we have unexpectedly found ourse!ves 
constrained to use great plainness of speech. 
We referred last week to an attempted identi 
fication with a body in Ohio, the success of 
which attempt would have rendered possible 
the exclusion of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
from the Society of Friends. 

At this point let us remark that what has 
been styled the Hoyle Yearly Meeting is di- 
vided into two antagonistic Yearly Meetings, 
each of which claims exclusive recognition. 
With which of these it is desired to unite, we 
have not been informed. Possibly the one 
which has disowned B. Hoyle could show the 
better title, as being more consistent, though 
in the wrong. 

The question, Which is the valid Ohio Yearly 
Meeting ? is by many made to turn upon the 
point of order, and this to turn upon the mere 
question of the appointment of Clerks in 1855. 
On this subject many honest minds have been 
misinformed, by the currency given to errone- 
ous statements. At the second sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting of Men Friends in that year, 
the acting clerk made an unauthorized minute 
appointing himself,—not having been nomi- 


them, or by any one else. This minute was 
made after another Friend had been nominated 
by a part of the Representatives, largely united 
with and called to the table. The validity of 
the appointment of J. Binns is sustained in 
the following words, by Judge Ewing, in his 
decision in the Quaker case, quoting Angell 
James: ‘“‘ When a majority protest against the 
appointment of a candidate, and do not propose 
any other candidate, the minority may elect 
the candidate proposed.” We have no evidence 
that J. B. was proposed by a minority, but he 
and no other man was nominated, and the 
Yearly Meeting, as it had a right to do, con- 
firmed the nomination. 

The former clerk, after being thus super- 
seded,—without direction or suggestion from 
the Yearly Meeting, or from any member of it, 
—took it upon himself to declare the meeting 
adjourned, and walked out, leaving the Yearly 
Meeting behind him. The persons who se- 
ceded with him, wrote epistles to the different 
Yearly Meetings. A party in Philadelphia 
recognized them; but with this exception, the 
whole Society of Friends, in America and Eu- 
rope, rejected them, and acknowledged what we 
claim to be the true and only valid Obio Yearly 
Meeting, interchanging therewith epistles, mem- 
bership certificates, and gospel messages. 

The Women’s Yearly Meeting at the same 
time, without any semblance of a secession, re- 
appointed its former clerk, and adjourned for the 
day. At the moment of adjournment, it was 
actually the Women’s Yearly Meeting. Nobody 
ever called this fact in question. Query.— 
Could any action of any other persons, in an- 
other place, without the knowledge of these 
Friends, alter this fact, or destroy the actuality 
of this Yearly Meeting? 

Those Women Friends who were in unity 
with the men who seceded, met the next day, 
apart from their sisters, without the actual and 
only clerk, (who by their own acknowledged 
meeting had been appointed for a year,) with- 
out apy law/lul organization, and assumed to be 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of Women Friends. 

Now, in point of order, these women were 
unquestionably separatists. ‘To our mind it is 
clear that their brethren were also. But sup- 
pose we were to concede (which we do not) 
that the position of J. Binus and his associates 
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was equivocal. Let us ask, which would be the 
most reasonable,—to reject the Women’s Yearly | unity was expressed—no other nomination was 
Meeting for being identified with a Men’s Meet- | made; we believe that no opposition was offered 
ing whose position is called equivocal, or to re-| —but still he waited till he had been repeated- 
ject a Men’s Meeting for adopting, as its co-|ly called upon by Friends of both contending 
ordinate branch, a Women’s Meeting which 
had no show of disciplinary order to stand 
upon ? 

It is not disputed that Jane M. Plummer, 
who had been clerk for many years, was legiti- 


parties to make a minute recording the appoint- 
ment which the Meeting had made. That min- 
ute was historical and true. The minute made 
by B. H. was unofficial and unhistorical. 

That a Yearly Meeting has the power to ap- 
mately reappointed. No one disputes that| point a clerk without the intervention of the 
the meeting which adjourned on Third-day| Representatives, is clear from the course natu- 
was the actual and undivided Women’s Yearly| rally pursued when, owing to death or other 
Meeting: and we know that a part of its mem-| cause, no clerk is present at the opening sit- 
bers met the next day, separately and irregnlarly.| ting. A Friend is nominated, and, being ap- 
proved, takes his seat at the table. He is then 


the legitimate clerk; and, according to the 


To return to the men. A specious plea has 
been raised that a clerk necessarily retains his 
above theory, however unacceptable to the 


casion to say that he appointed himself. Much 


office until a new incumbent, nominated by the 
Representatives, has been appointed. This, if| Yearly Meeting, may hold on to his office for 
true, proves too mach. Reasons might exist to indefinite years,—should the Representatives, 
render it reproachful to reappoint him, and| Without approving of him, fail to unite ia ree- 
yet a prevalence of party spirit might prevent ommending another. 
the Representatives from uniting in the choice) We request our readers to turn to Volume 8 
of a successor. If, in such case, they report no| Of this Journal, No. 20, page 310, and read at- 
nomination f r clerkship, has the Yearly Meet.|tentively the elaborate paper on the Ohio 
iug no power to provide itself with a clerk? If question by Enoch Lewis, than whom we know 
it has such power, the appointment of Jona-| of no one better fitted to collate evidence. That 
than Binns was without a flaw: and if not.—|P®per Was submitted in printed slips, before 
still the question is not settled in favor of B.| Publication, to weighty and leading Friends of 
Hoyle: for he had no nomination from any|this and other Yearly Meetings. At the re- 
source. It is true that after the appointment of | quest of E. L. it passed through our hands to 
his successor, a Representative, on behalf of|2 number of sound and valuable Friends, since 
part of his colleagues, reported that they could deceased, by whom, after careful examination, 
not agree upon any name, (not that they could|it was approved. One of these was Stephen 
not agree upon any change,) and it was upon | Grellet, whose standing as a sound Friend and 
this that, with no authority but his own, he at winister of Christ is certified by the Memorial 
tempted the constitutional impossibility of mak- concerning him, and by the precious gifts 
ing himself the clerk. which the Head of the Church bestowed upon 
Again, it has been siid that a precedent was and continued to him. We do net ask any one 
established in Philadelphia, in 1827, in accord- | t adopt an opinion because it was entertained by 
ance with the plea just cited. Were this so, it him, but we quote bis sanction as an induce- 
could not bind another Yearly Meeting having | ment to Friends to give a candid re-perusal to 
equal power to establish precedents, But the|® document carefully examined and unre- 
fact was different. The Representatives on that | servedly endorsed by him, whilst sitting in 
oceasion reported, through John Cox, that they ‘Happy old age Hall” on the peaceful marge 
had not been able to agree. After a time of si- of the stream which he was soon to cross 
lence, the venerable William Jackson proposed “To the bright dwelling of the glorified.” 
that Samuel Bettle should serve as clerk, and I 
John Comly as assistant clerk. The propo-} Lo, Tae Poor Inptan.—We had not space 
sition was made, not as continuing, but as ap-|in our last number to call attention to the com- 
pointing them. We remember hearing 8. B.| munication of IL., (page 558,) “AN INDIAN 
say that he was resolved no one should have oc-i Wak.” We have read with sorrow and with 
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horror the North American editorial, and trust 
that the talented editor was absent from his 
chair when it was penned and printed. It 
is, throughout, eruel, blood-thirsty, unchristian. 
We speak of the essay and its spirit, not of 
the writer. The editorial is long, yet it is 
condensed and permeated with intense vio- 
lations of Christ’s teachings. Of the Seminole 
war he speaks with strong laudation: 

‘‘Whatever else we may say of that war, it cannot 
be denied that it accomplished its object, and that 
the Indians were so feartully punished for their out- 
rages that they have never since recovered from it. 
There is no event-in the history of the republic tbat 
so truly represents the invincible determination of 
the nation to succeed in war, and in all its national 
objects.” 

Now, this Seminole war, which was almost, if 
not quite, unrivalled in its intensity of wicked- 
ness,—which cost national sin and national dis- 
honor,—which cost us forty millions of dollars 
and thousands of lives,—was undertaken solc/y 
for the sake of slave ry. lor this, blood-hounds 
were imported. ‘T'o prevent the people of the 
nation at large from understanding the nature 
and object of this barbarous warfare, the Ather- 
ton gag-law resolutions (of infamous memory) 
were adopted. 

J. R. Giddings says, in his “ Florida Exiles,” 
(the perusal of which we strongly recommend :) 

‘‘ More than five hundred persons were seized and 
enslaved between the lst of January, 1835, and the 
l4th of August, 1843. Probably one-half of them 
had been born free; the others had themselves es- 
caped from slavery. To effect this object $40,090,- 
OU0 were supposed to have been expe nded. Eighty 
thousand dollars were paid from the public treasury 


for the enslavement of each person, and the lives of 


at least three white 
the enslavement of each black man.” 


It was in this war that, after a day of 
slaughter, a small remnant of Indians were at 
night surrounded by the United States army, 
and at daybreak nineteen trembling ones were 


found in the bushes, and murdered. 


one € scape * ie 


the same war that the same commander wrote: 
“The best way to civilize the Indiana is to ex- 


tirpate them.” 


We refer the North American article to the 
notice of our friends of the Peace Conference. 
We thank our friend H. for calling attention 
to it in the Review ; and we could wish that in 
our stead, at this time, the pen were wielded 
by a Friend whese knowledge of Indian affairs 
fits him to advocate their claim to Christian 


men were sacrificed to insure 


General 
Jackson wrote boastingly that he believed ‘not 







It was during and respecting 


treatment, and who, in the late Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting, cautioned us against lending 


credence to exaggerated newspaper assertions of 


Indian outrages. 


-——‘ Can the Power, whose awful mandate rolled 

This globe abroad, and gave all nations birth ; 
Can He, the source of being, pleased behold 

A people perish from the uncumbered earth ? 
No! from their slumber let the good and wise 

At length awaken, and their task begin; 
Reform, enlighten, softer, Christianize 

The border savage, with the paler skin. 

Then lead the wild man of the forest forth ; 

With kindness lure him; to his eyes disclose 
A new creation—make him feel the worth 

Of all industry on a land bestows. 

The page of knowledge to his view unroll, 

The charms of virtue to his mind display ; 
And open wide to his benighted soul 

The full effulgence of the Gospel Day.” 

We were quite recently present at an official 
interview in the Agricultural Department at 
Washington with six Kansas Indian Chiefs, in 
full costume—noble-looking specimens of man- 
that 
pointing to the polished weapons that hung at 


hood. As the aged chief of Bureau, 
their side, exclaimed, “ Put away these toma- 
and exhorted 
them not to cherish hatred and revenge, but 


to seek redress for wrongs through appeals to 


hawks and scalping knives,” 


the government, their intense emotion was 
evident through the paint upon their cheeks, 
and they affectionately grasped the hand of 
their white-haired friend with feelings too deep 
to find vent in words. We felt sure that uni- 
form justice and kindness are the true weapons 
for subduing the red men. 


ai inane - 

Our readers are aware that during the late 
Yearly Meeting in this city, (in which there 
were several recognised ministers who owe their 
membership in that Yearly Meeting to the re- 
ception of their removal-certificates from meet 
ings regarded by the body of the Society as 
those of Separatists,) there was an attempt by 
individuals to prevent the attendance of a 
Friend from Ohio. A valued correspondent 
“Why exclude C. E. T., whose right of 
membership is only questioned by a subdivided 


9) 


body ! 


asks: 


This we think a reasonable query to address 


to reasonable minds. Notwithstanding it is 
designed to keep our meetings for discipline 
select, not a few have attended Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting whose membersbip was certainly 
questionable :—persons from the “smaller body” 


in New England, from the like body of Notting- 
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ham, from the three new and unauthorized as-| 
sociations of Poplar Ridge, and from the two so- | 
called Yearly Meetings in Ohio, each of which 
rests its claim upon being the one of which B. 

Hoyle was clerk after the schism in 1855. To| 
the presence of all these (save in the extreme 
ease of J. Wilbur) those who think with us 
have quietly submitted, for the sake of peace, | 
and in consideration of the abnormal state + 
society. On the other hand, many Friends from | 
the Yearly Meeting of Ohio which this journal | 
has recognised as such, including the clerks of 
that body, have heretofore attended without 
opposition. On the recent occasion, however, an 
ex-parte effort was made to regard a meek 
Friend of a loving spirit as the representative | 
of a class to be excluded; and this, too, wh« a| 
the Ohio question stands open, and cannot at | 
present be decided without consequences which 
we should deplore; when there are three Ohio 
bodies, each claiming exclusive status; that of 
which B. H. was the organ having divided iato 
two societies, one of which has disowned him. 


We do pot love controversy. We enter upon 
it, when we apprehend it to be our duty, with 
pain and loathing. It does not promote indi- 


We deplore the devastating 


vidual piety. 
effect which it has produced under our notice 
for nearly half a century, doing great detriment 
to the Church, and not tending to the salvation 
of souls. 


A Friend in Leavenworth (Kansas) mentions 
the existence of a semi-weekly Friends’ meeting 
in that city. A lot has been purchased for a 
Meeting-house, in an appropriate locality, sur- 
rounded by desirable buil ling lots, which can 
be cheaply obtained. He wishes to invite the 
attention of Friends who seek a western home, 
and represents it as a field demanding laborers, 
and promising a harvest to those who are will- 
ing to settle there in dedication to the service 
of the Lord. 

Another F 


‘riend, writing from Shelby county, 
Illinois, speaks of a meeting called Green Creck 
held in that county, at the house of Samuel 
Carey, and not distant from the Lllinois Central 
Railway. His object is to encourage Friends 
to settle there. The prairie is represented as 
well adapted to the growth of grain,—timber 
abounding. 
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Diep, on the 27th of Eighth month, 1865, Hannan 
S. Wixa, relict of Silvanus Wing, aged 69 years and 

1 months; a member of Sandwich Monthly Meet- 
ng, Mass. 

—, on the 6th of Sixth month, 1866, Mary 8S. 
Wine, wife of Joseph Wing, aged 52 years and 9 
months; a member of Sandwich 
Mass. 


1 
i 


Monthly Meeting, 
During her illness ber conversation gave evi- 
dence that her treasure was in heaven. 

, on the 20th of Third month, 1867, at Plain- 
field, Ind., Anna Kester, in the 70th year of her age ; 
a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. She bore 
her last sickness with Christian fortitude, being 
quite resigned as to its issue, and feeling peace ia 





the assurance that there was nothing in her way. 

——,on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1866, Emma 
C. Titus, in her 16th year, daughter of Wm. P. ard 
Aon H. Titus; a member of Westbury aud Jericho 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y 

She was for many months a great sufferer, which 
she bore with Christian patience and resignation to 
the divine will; saying a few days before her close 
that she had not suffered any too much, it was all 
necessary to bring her close to Jesus, often express- 
ing a. wish to be released and be with him. Her 
last words were, “‘ Jesus, Jesus 
, on the 27th of Third month, 1867, at Central 
Falls, R. 1, Ecrizanernu H. Paine, widow of Caleb M, 
Paine, ( 1 notice of whose decease was in the R view 
of Third month 2d,) aged 49 years. She bore a long 
and painful illness with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, retaining ber mental faculties through 
itall. We trust she has been made partaker of the 
assurance, “There remaineth therefore a rest to the 
people of God.” She was a beloved member of 
Providence Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 16th of Third month, 1866, in Pasesa- 
dumkeag, Penobscot Co., Maine 





Tuankeut H, wife 
a member of Unity 
Monthly Meeting, Maine. She became a member of 
the Society of Friends by convincement, and lived a 
worthy member, adorning the profession she had 
chosen by a faithful Christian walk, although living 


of Amos Dennis, aged 59 years; 


in a district remote from those with whom she was 
united. She was beloved bya large circle of friends, 
loss they have sus- 
tained, are comforted with the assurance that their 


“ Blessed are the dead that 


who, though deeply feeling the 


loss is her eternal gain. 
die in the Lord.” 

, of typhoid fever, on the 27th of Third month, 
1867, Erma, daughter of Jesse and Lydia Heacock, 
aged 21 years; a member of Muncy Monthly Meeting, 
Pa. Woen first taken ill, she thong! 
get well, and lamented very much al 
pared condition ; 





t she could not 





out her unpre- 
but although delirious most of the 
time, she strove bard for peace and pardon, and fre- 
quently afterwards expressed happiness and resigna- 
tion, so that a consoling hope is felt that she has en- 
tered into everlasting rest. 

——, on the 12th of Fourth month, 1867, at her 
residence in Germantown, Pa, ANN L., wife of Chas. 
S. Folwell, in the 78 h year of her age; a member 
of Frankford Monthly Meeting. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 

: ieee 
WANTED, 
A Male Teacher, to fill the position as Principal of 
Friends’ Boarding School at New Garden, N. Caro- 
lina, the regular scholastic year beginning in Seventh 
month next. This situation is a pleasant one for a 
person occupying it temporarily, and offers many 
advantages to one desirous of a permanent position. 
All communications with reference to the school 
should be addressed to JonaTHAN Harris, 
Westminster, N.C, 
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WESTTOWN SCHOOL 

The Sammer Session will commence on the 6th of 
Fifth month. 
pupils should be made to Dubré Knight, Superin- 
tendent, (address Street Road P.O, Cc hester Co., 
Pa.,) or to C. J. Allen, Tieasurer, No. 304 Arch Bt., 
Philadelphia. 

3 —— i 
WANTED, 
A Friend, as Teacher for Union High School, near 
Westfield, Hamilton Co., Ind. The house is a two- 
story building of sufficient dimensions to accommo- 
date one buodred and twenty pupils. The course 
of instruction embraces the usual requirements of a 
good Exglish education; the Latin and French Jan- 
guages also have been tanght. The position will 
afford opportunities for pecuniary advantages, and 
also of usefulness to any Friend qualified to occupy 
it. Persons wishing to apply will please address 
Davin Batowriy, or Joan VD. Enwarps, Westfield 
Hamilton Co., Ind 
4th mo. 11—3t. 
onsinenneiidiiaiiees 
For Friends Review. 

I attended last week the meeting of the 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association in Philadel 
phia, and was a deeply-interested listener to the 
proceedings. The report of the board showed 
the manner in which $40,000 have been ex- 
peaded during the past year, and | think every 
one present must have been satisfied that the 
oficers have been faithful fiduciaries, and 
wished that their means of relieving want in 
the great field of physical and moral destitution 
at the South were abundantly increased. 

The question vividly presented itself to my | 
mind that evening: How much, that may bi 
represe nted in dollars and ce nfs, dves the white 
race owe to the black? Between the condition 
of the two there is a wide disparity. 
tlie blacks are poor and ignorant, whilst the} 
whites bask in the sunshine of prosperity, aud 
rich treasures of knowledge are diffused among 
them. Can this difference be accounted for 
but upon the self laudatory assun nption of the 
mental superiority of the whites? Alas! the 
cause is patent. Our ancestors came to this 
Jand, found a delightful climate, and fertile soil, 
and the accumulations of long years of success- 
ful industry have given us untold wealth. The 
colored race were brought here by force, and | 
compelled to toil for masters, receiving but a 


scanty pittance ia food, and clothing, and hovel ; | 


whilst wental culture was denied them. and 
wisdom came not “ by opportunity of Icisure 


rounded for generatiun after generation were’ 
' 


calculated to depress acd embrute them. The 
great boon of freedom found them landless and 
penniless, but their unpaid wages, accumulating 
through two centuries of bondage, have grown | 
into a debt which is of gigantic proportions. 
No statute of limitations bars against fraud, 
and that debt is jus tly due to the freed people 
of to-day—the heirs of those who ‘ 


‘reaped dowa 
our fields ” for naught. 


Asa class! 





REVIEW. 


Who should pay this vast debt to the freed- 
men? The represe ntatives of the masters and 


Early application for the admiesion of of those who shared with them the products of 


The slave 
holder was, as it were, an ayeut for non deve 
holders and anti-slavery men, through the civil- 
ized world, and I have beard it claimed that ten 
families of consumers, on an average, kept one 
slave in the field. 

If I am right in the views which I have thus 
hastily thrown together, the claims of the 
freedmen to liberal contributions in the north- 
ern states and in (ireat Britain are not merely 
those arising from Chiistian charity, but have 
their foundations in immutable justice. 


S. A. 


the unpoid labor of the slaves. 


eee 
For Friends’ Review. 
IRONTON MEETING IN WISCONSIN. 

This meeting, in Sauk county, is nearly a hun- 
dred miles from Winneshiek, Lowa, the Quar- 
terly Meeting to which it belongs. A little 
colony of Friends from Indiana seeking a 
healthy region took up their abode, several 
years since, among these bills and springs. They 
had little means, and many of them could only 
secure a small tract of cheap land, and build a 
rude cabin fora home. They soon commenced 
holding a meeting, and raised the banner of 
their people. In 1859 they req 1ested the es- 
i tablish ment of their Meeting for W qrhip, and a 
| Monthly Meeting. A committee from 8 Sp ne 
i dale Quarter in Lowa, after a long and perilous 
; journey in the following winter, reached their 
settlement, and were rejoiced to find a precious 
jseed planted there, which there is no doubt 
}they were instrumental in watering. They 
| were delegated with authority to e lve, and to 
establis h the meetings desired, if the y deemed 
fit right, which they did. In cia one of a 
little company who visited them nearly three 
years ago, both in their meetings and families, 
| the writer remembers, with peculiar vividoess, 
' some memorably tendering occasions, in which 
the word of the Lord seemed to have free 
icourse and to be glorified. A letter just re- 
| ceived from an elder there says :— 
| ‘There seems an opening for extensive labor 
here, and we feel so inadequate to fill the im- 
portant indications. Never did I feel so forei- 
bly that ‘the harvest is great, and the Jaborers 


’: few!’ The people are looking towards Friends 
The circumstances by which they were sur-} 


here. Our meetings are ofien largely attended, 
and would be much more so if we had a meet- 
ing-bouse to accommodate them; but we have 
not felt able to build such a house as we need. 
|The high prices and expenses incident to the 
war have pressed heavily upon us, and some of 
| us can barely get the necessaries for our families. 
iB dut it appears to bea necessity for us to try to 
| buil 1 a meeting-house, and we have c yncluded 
(to make a beginning, hoping Friends in other 
| parts will b:come enlisted for the prosperity of 
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Trath in this place, and will extend us some 
help.” 

1 know well how incessant are the calls upon 
Friends now for help; but it seems right to 
present this claim also. Perhaps this may be 
read by some who have never had to build 
dwellings nor meeting-houses for themselves, 
who may feel ready to extend a helping hand 
to this work; if so, Solomon Cook, Oaks P. O, 
Sauk county, Wisconsin, would be a suitable 
Friend to address. J. B. 


Lowa. 


cestianiatia ibiatniiai ie 
For Friends’ Review. 
A DAY IN ALABAMA. 
For several weeks we had been hearing 
of suffering and destitution in Georgia and 


N. Alabama; and the letters from one of our| the motive of the 


school stations, the little town of Stevenson, at 
the junction of the Nashville and Chattanooga, 
and the Memphis and Charleston .Railroads 
were clear and explicit; giving the names of 
individuals and whole families, who, after 
fierce battle with adverse circumstances, had 
seen their all swept away by the re morseless 
tide of the swollen Tennessee. We felt for 
them, but were without the means for their re-| 
lief. There were, however, those in the North 
whose “ baras were filled with plenty :’ and to 
a little community styled ‘* Economy,” on the 
Ohio, the tale of suffering was borne, and found 
a willing and ready response. The sum of one 
thousand dollars was forwarded to us, “to be 
applied to the relief of the very needy at our 
discretion.” 

The proper disposition of charitable funds al- 
ways requires care and prudence ; but when, as 


dustry, perhaps with prayer that our common 
Father may bless it to the permanent good of 
others, the almoner of their bounty may well 
pause before distributing the “ Lord’s money.” 

We decided to visit Stevenson at once, tak- 
ing with us about a third of the donation; but 
before starting, we addressed a letter to the 
Mayor of the town, asking him to bring us in 
contact with the most sorely distressed, when 
we should meet him. A line to the teacher. 
simply informiog him of our probable time of 
arrival, but without mentioning the purpose 
of our visit, completed onr preparations. As 
the relief was to be irrespective of color, and 
the Principal of the schools a little too warm- 
hearted to make the best distinction between 
poverty and destitution, struggle and helpless- 
ness, we took this course, as, perhaps, the best 
on’ the whole, until we could be upon the 
ground, and converse directly with the latter. 

It was midnight when we arrived, and a few 
minutes found us seated in the teacher’s room, 
earnestly discussing schools and school matters. 
We have three teachers here: 


a White male 


' . . . . 
in this instance, a religicus association solemnly | Mayor and the school Principal, the strictest 
sets apart a portion of the proceeds of their in-| investigation was made ; and in one case, that 


principal, and two colored assistants—a young 
man and a young woman. 

The time was when we conversed here in 
whispers, but now the door stood wide open, and 
the loaded pistol was not, as of yore, within easy 
reach. An implement of this sort is to be 
found in every house and store in the settle- 
ment. They are of no manner of use. We 
have never carried a “ pocket piece” of this 
kind, and have ever given as a reason for the 
omission to do so, the * fear that we might kill 
somebody.” 

During the conversation alluded to we asked, 
rather carelessly, ‘‘if there were still cases of 
extreme destitution.” The reply was in the af- 
firmative, and half a dozen names were fur- 
vished. These we noted. Afterwards, when 
visit was understood, our 
kind-hearted friend could have “ raised a con- 
gregation”’ fur us, but presuming that the real 





{suffering was confined to those uppermost in 


his mind, we declined adding to his list. 

The next morning we met the Mayor. All 
the white people at the South are not villains, 
and perhaps when we come, if we ever do, to 
| realize the rapid as well as thorough demorali- 
zation of war, we may find a reason why there 

| eve so few “ names in Sardis.” 
The Mayor’ 8s list corresponded with the 
| Teacher’s, excepting that it was larger, and con- 
jtained the names of several more colored per- 
| sons. 

The two lists were at once adopted, and seat- 
ing ourselves in a little room behind a grocery, 
with writing materials at hand, such of the par- 
ties as could come were brought before us. 
Notwithstanding the recommendation of the 





of an aged white man, on the “ other side of the 
river,” four witnesses were examined. Poor 
man! They came io for a coffin for his wife, 
before we left town. The great freshet swept 
away his little home, his corn-crib and barn ; 
his animals were drowned ; and the aged couple 
were “hutted” on the mountain side, waiting 
for they knew not what. When. in addition, 
he stood a/one, at the evening of life, how per- 
fectly blank and desolate must have seemed his 
position. 

The fifty dollars left for him must have 
seemed a special mercy. We do not wonder 
that, in a letter since received, his gratitude is 
spoken of as “profound.” ‘It will feed me,” 
said he, “until | make a crop”’ May the “ Har- 
vest Home” of our friends at Economy be richer 
and fuller for this note of harmony ! 

Let some wife and mother think of a woman 
sustaining similar relations, working out every 


jday for four dollars per month, leaving her 


husband, dying with consumption, and two sick 
children at home. 


money to pay one. 


No physician, because no 
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Such we saw with our own eyes, and twenty-| dressed the assembly. 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


The only allusion to the 


five dollars and a physician were tendered from laid afforded the people, though it had been the 


unseen sisters far away. 
multiplied. 


May their comforts be | topic of the town all day, was a declaration by 


one of the preachers, that the relief of the 


Willis Walker, an industrious freedman, had! mother with the sick household was in “ direct 
‘ gathered a nice little home.” The flood came, | answer to prayer.” 


and all was lost. Willis went up on the moun- 
tain, hewed the logs and put up another house. 
The fire devoured it. Willis was in despsir, 
but the open hand of the brethren at Kvonomy 
set the feet of that freedman square again, and 
made his face to shine. 

The length of this article forbids a detail of 
the fifteen cases relieved by this timely dona- 
tion. They were nearlyall interesting. The whole 
forenoon was consumed in listening to their 
stories, and taking their receipts. Several 
white citizens stepped in during our conference, 
greeting us kindly. 

Twice we paused; once to show our hand 
with regard to the right of free speech, and 
once to bear our honest testimony against ail 
wars and fighting. 

About half the dcnation was given in orders 
on the different stores in the place. Some of 
the merchants were Northern and some South- 
ern men. We made no distinction ; leaving no 
root of bitterness. The orders accepted by them 
will all be filled justly, we doubt not, No 
one suggested even a fear to the contrary. 

Que case we relieved against the protest 
of a citizen. It was that of a family of the 
“ poor white trash.” We often meet them. 
They are very “low down.” The woman had 
three children, one an infant three weeks old. 
A more miserable looking family we never saw. 
It was objected that they were hardened sin- 
ners, and the commuuity desired to be rid of 
them. 

We presume “this woman was a sinner.’ 
But we question whether, if that floorless cab- 
in with its inmates, had stood on the shore of 
that Galilean lake, where Lufinite Pity met the 
uwed disciples, a portion of the food, which 
Love broke there, would not have found its way 
to those hungry children. 

At noon we felt that our mission, so far as 
charity was concerned, was accomplished. A 
visit to the two schools satisfied us of their ex- 
cellent condition. 

The Trustees of the Avery legacy in Pitts- 
burg have lately purchased a village site for 
Freedmen near Stevenson. The land is laid 
out in forty half acre lots; a street raoning 
through the centre from north to south. It is 
a pleasant spot. One of the first settlers was 
weaving cloth at the time of our visit, and a 
prospective settler commissioned us to ‘* inquire 
the price of mill-stones at Nashville, as he was 
going to set up a grist-mill.” 

In the evening we had a grand meeting. We 
never heard more interesting speeches than 
those of the two colored clergymen who ad- 


The kind-hearted Principal evidently didn’t 
agree with us that we might “ go in peace.” 
lt was a /ittle singular that we met on our 
walks, to and from the school house and to the 
depot, several worthy looking colored women, 
who, the teacher assured us, in a whisper, had 
“a pretty hard time to get along ;” but knowing 
something of the value of great caution in alms- 
giving, our sympathy in these cases was not 
practiced. 

We left Stevenson after midnight. We have 
a confused recollection of a fitful sleep dis- 
turbed by frequent concussions with the harder 
part of our seat in the cars. 

At home again; and the following dispatch 
yas placed in uur hands. 

“ Srevenson, April 12th, 1867. 

General Austin aod Colonel Jeakins are au- 
thorized to appoint a colored man as one of a 
board to register the voters for this district un- 
der the military law; and want Samuel J. B. 
Carter. His pay will probably be 85 per day. 
Will take till September Ist. Can we have 
him ?” 

Carter was our first colored assistant ; and the 
dispatch was signed by a prominent white citi- 
zen. We felt serious when we read this tele- 
gram, for we recognized a higher hand than 
ours in this unlooked for event, and could 
not fail to see that we were favored with a 
glimpse of the divine -plan of reconstruction ; 
which is the same from the beginning: em- 
bodied in the simple declaration, * 
fulfilling of the law.” 


Love is the 


a 2 s 

CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE GIPSIES. 

The first Christian efforts to reclaim the 
eighteen thousand gipsies found in England 
were made by Mr. Crabb, of Southampton, ia 
1827, with such success that, in six years, 
forty-six of them had been brought to a settled 
life. [nu 1857, the London City Mission under- 
took a work among these wanderers, by employ- 
ing a missionary in the outskirts of London, 
with encouraging results. Many forsake their 
vagrant life, ubandon fortune-telling and all 
other tricks, betake themselves to honest indus- 
try, begin to live iu houses, and the younger 
ones become very eager to learn to read and 
write. Many of them become deeply religious, 
and do all in their power to reclaim their com- 
panions to better ways. It is evident, to those 
who have looked into this matter, that much 
bas already been done in the social and spiritual 
improvement of a race of people whose igno- 
rance, unsettled habits and general lawlessness 
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had seemed to place them beyond the pele of 
Christian effort..—N. Y. Post. 

[Much interest has been turned of late to 
these remarkable people, by Simpson’s “ His- 
tory of the Gipsies. ” Few persona have been 
aware of their numbers, or of their ex‘ensive 
diffusion in many parts of the world. That 
John Bunyan was a gipsy, seems, according to 
Simpson, to be pretty conclusive ey established. ]| 

anal 
RECEIVING THE MESSENGERS. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that re- 
eciveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me; aud 
he that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent 
me.—JOUN xiii. 20. 

cence : 
OVER TUE RIVER. 
BY NANCY A. W. PRIEST, A FACTORY GIRL. 
Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who've crossed to the further side, 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the dasbing tide ; 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eves the reflection of heaven’s own blue, 

He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view ; 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see; 

Over the river, over the river, 
My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 


5 


Over the river the boatman pale, 
Carried another, the household pet; 
Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 
Darling Minnie! I see ber yet. 
She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the pbantom bark, 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark ; 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 
My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


For rone return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold aad pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And catch a gleam of the snowy sail; 
And lo! they bave passed from our yearning hearts, 


They cross the stream and are gone for aye, 
We may pot sunder the vail apart 
That hides from our vision the gates of day; 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea; 
| 


Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me, 


And I sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
ls flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the souud of the boatman’s oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better sbore of the spirit-land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully eweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
Tae Angel of Death shall carry me. 
— +8 - 
Advice is like snow; the softer it falls, the 
louger it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks} 
into the mind.— Coleridge. 
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Selected. 
SONG FOR THE CHILDRE 


Come stand by my knee, little inal 
Too weary for laughter or song; 

The sports of the daylight are over, 
And evening is creeping along; 

The snow-fields are white in the moonlight, 
The winds of the winter are chill, 

But under the sheltering roof-tree 
The fire shineth ruddy and still. 


You sit by the fire, little children, 
Your cheeks are ruddy and warm ; 

But outin the cold of the winter 
Is many a shivering form. 

There are mothers that wander for shelter, 
And babes that are pining for bread ; 

O! thank the dear Lord, little children, 
From whose tender band you are fed. 


Come look in my eyes, little children, 
And tell me, through #1] the long day, 
Have you thought of the Father above us, 
Who guarded from evil your way? 

He heareth the cry of the sparrow, 
And careth for great and for small ; 

In life and in déath, little children, 
His love is the truest of all. 


Now go to your rest, little children, 
And over your innocent sleep, 
Unseen by your vision, the angels 
Their watch through the darkness shall keep. 
Then pray that the Shepherd, who guideth 
The lambs that he loveth so well, 
May lead you, in life’s rosy morning, 
Beside the still waters io dwell. 


- = on 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INtTELLIGENCe.—European advices per tele- 
graph are to the 28th ult. 

The latest dispatches respecting the difficulty be- 
tween France and Prussia, relative to Luxemburg, 
are more favorable for the maintenance of peace. 
The Queen of England, it is stated, had written to 
the King of Prussia, taking ground in favor of the 
recent and more moderate propositions of France in 
regard to the disposition of Luxemburg, and advis- 
ing him to accept the plan of compromise to which 
the Emperor Napoleon is not unwilling to accede. 
London dispatches of the 28th assert that the Prus- 
} sian government had signified by telegraph its ac- 
ceptance of the proposition made by the Queen of 
Evgland for a general Conference of the great Pow- 
ers, to be held in London, to settle the dispute on 
the basis of the neutralization of the Grand Duchy, 
guaranteed by all the Powers represented in the 
Conference; that the Conference is to meet on the 
15th inst.; and that it bas been agreed that io the 
meantime the fortress of Luxemburg shall be dis- 
mantlei. Previous advices had appeared very 
threatening. It was said that Prussia had replied to 
the proposition made by the neutral great Powers, 
by a denial that she was arming, and an emphatic 
declaration that she would not evacuate Luxem- 
burg; and although the official utterances of the 
Freuch government disclaimed all desire for war, it 
was represented to be making military preparations. 
One of the recent dispatches, dated at Amsterdam, 
says that the Dutch government officially denies any 
offer to sell Luxemburg to France. Great alarm had 
prevailed in financial circles, owing to the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs, but was somewhat relieved. 

Great Brirain,—The trials of the Fenian prisoners 
for high treason have been resumed at Dublin. 

On the 10th ult. a measure was before the House 
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of Commons, the object of which was to remove al- functions of the General Government in the civil 
together the religious disabilities in Ireland. One | conflicts of States, and prohibiting the interference 
clause provided that the profession of the Roman] of the national troops, which law the President de- 
Catholic faith should not debar a person from hold-jclared unconstitutional and revolutionary, and he 
ing the offices of Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancel- | threatened to break off connection with Congress, 
lor of Ireland. The Government conceded the latter, | and to assume the extraordinary powers authorized 
but took the sense of the House on the former, and in certain cases by the Constitution. This led toa 
that body decided, by a majority of three, that the} compromise, which ended the contest, at least for” 
Lord Lieutenant must bea Protestant. W. E. Glad- time, and although ex-President Murrillo, a member 
stone made a speech in favor of abolishing all legal | of Congress, was arrested, he was soon released. 
disabilivies. : Domestic.—The motion of Attorney General 
The statement in our summary two weeks Since, | Stansberry to dismiss the application of Georgia and 
copied from a cable dispatch, that the Grand Jury | Mississippi for an injunction to prevent the execution 
bad ignored the indictment against ex-Gov. tyre of of the military reconstruction bill, was argned in 
Jamaica, was probably a mistake, arising from con- | the Supreme Court on the 26th-ult., at considerable 
founding two different cases. It does not yet ap-/jength, by the Atiorney General in favor of the mo- 
pear, from the more detailed accounts brought by |tion, and O'Connor of New York, counsel for 
mail, that Gov. Eyre has been brought before any | Georgia, against it; and further argument was post- 
tribunal except the board of magistrates at Market- | poned to the 3d inst. 
Drayton, in the county where he resides, who issued Gen. Griffin, commanding in Texas, acting under 
a warrant for his arrest, at the application of the | instructions from Gen. Sberidan, has issued an order 
solicitor representing the Jamaica Committee, on & | forbidding all further elections by civil athorities in 
charge of being accessory before the fact to the mur- Texas, and directing that none ‘shall be held until 
der of G. W. Gordon. The question before them was ordered by the military commander. Vacancies 
that of committing him for trial before a jury. | among appointees of the Governor may be filled by 
After an examination of three days the magistrates { that officer as heretofore, the appointments to be re- 
discharged him on the ground that the evidence did | ported to the military commander, who must also 
not raise in their minds a presumption of the gu‘lty | be notified of vacancies occurring in offices usually 
malice alleged. The cases of Col. Nelson and Lieut. §Jjled by election. By order of Gen. Urd, command- 
Brand, two active agents in the proceedings in Ja-!ing the 4th wilitary district, Arkansas has beea 
maica, the latter being the President of the court-! divided into registration districts, and elections, 
martial which condemned Gordon, were brvuught be- | both in that State and in Mississippi, are prohibited 








fore the Grand Jury in the Ceutral Criminal Court 

in London, on the 10th, on a charge of murder. The 

Recorder of the city, Russell Gurney, who usually 

delivers the charge to the Grand Jury, having been: 
a member of the investigating commission sent to 

Jamaica, thought it not best that be should enter | 
upon those cases, and at his request, Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn charged the jury on them. Prob 

ably these were the cases intended by the telegram, 
but we have no particulars as yet of the result. 





Avustria.—The Hungarian Diet has adopted a} 
resolution relative to the connection between that) 
province and Croatia, providing that the inaugural 
diploma issued by the Emperor as King of Hungary, 
his coronation as sucb, the representations of both , 
countries and their respective shares in delegations 
to Vienna, thall apply in common to Hungary and 
Croatia, and that in other matters the latter shall re- , 
ceive the autonomy demanded by its Diet. 





Turkey.—The representatives of France, Russia, 
Austria, Prussia and Italy, are said to have jointly 
urged the Porte to grant an armistice tothe Cretans, 
and to consult the Christians whether they would 
prefer an autonomy, (# separate government of their 
own,) or annexation to Greece ; while the English 
Ambassador only recommended an autonomy. The 
Porte refused both propositions. 

Mexico.—The Imperialist Gen. Marquez lately ' 
succeeded in passing through the Liberal lines with 

,500 cavalry and reaching the city of Mexico, where | 
he levied a forced loan of $1,000,000, and obtained | 
$600,000 by imprisoning the principal merchants. 


until registration shall be made. 


A shock of earthquake was felt in the eastern part 
of Kansas and the western part of Missouri, on the 
24th ult. No serious damage was dune, though 
some alarm was excited. 

The reports of the Assistant Commissioners of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in Kentucky and in South Caro- 
lina, for the 3d month, both represent the freedmen 
as generally working well, and the feelings and con- 
duct of the whites towards them becoming more 
favorable. The disposition to mete out justice to 
them is becoming more manifest in the inferior 
courts of the Kentucky district. A wilingness to 
promote education among them is also increasing. 
In some p+rts of South Carolina, great destitutiou 
among both whites and blacks, is still reported. 
In the Beanfort sub district, it is stated, but few 
labor contracts have been made, owing purtly to the 
fact that 1980 heads of families own and cultivate 
tracts for themselves, comprising 19,040 acres. At 
the last session of the Supreme Court of E igefield 
district, S. C., the judge, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury, very clearly set fourth the right of the colored 
people to receive the same treatment from the courts 
as whites. 

The Governor of Mary land has issued an announce- 
ment of the result of the election in that State on 
the question of a Constitutional Couveorion, stating 
that 34, 534 affirmstive, and 24, 136 negative votes 


, Were Cast, and 48 blinks. The Convention is, there- 


fore, to meet on the 8th inst. at Annapolis. 
A Consti:utional Convention for New York is also 
about to meet, delegates thereto having been elected 


He then raised 4000 additional troops and departed | on the 23d ult. 


for Queretaro. 


The Fort Dodge (Iowa) Northwest of the 17th ult. 


South Ameritca.—The acconnt given two weeks| says there is great suffering amo: g the homestead 


since of the disputes between President Mcsquera, of 
the United States of Colombia, and the Congress, and | 
of the forcible dispersion of the latter body and the 
subs quent arrest of its members, appears to have been 
much exaggerated. A disigreement has existed for 
sc m° time, culminating, early in the 3d month, in the 
passage by the Congress of a law, regulating the 


settlers in the counties northwest of that locality, 
from the severity of the wiater and its long continu- 
ance. Large numbers of cattle, sheep and hogs have 
perished, and for many weeks the people have sub- 
sisted on parched corn and turnips. Meat, flour and 
meal cannot be procured. Immediate means should 
be employed to send aid to these suffering people. 









